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Although he makes frequent allusion in his | 
diary, etc., to the deep exercise, and the sense 
of strippedness, which he had to pass through, 
while under pre - ation for speaking to thestates 
of the people, he ; but | 
on the contrary, genera 
favorite among the young. He had much talent | 
for social converse, and greatly enjoyed it ; 0 | 
that he seemed to be the life of the private cir- 
cle; but, age relation to his ministry, he we as | 
thankful to wade sensible that he had no 
streneth of his own, and that the Lord alone 
could enable him availingly to proclaim his gos- | , 
pel, which he rejoiced when he was strengthened | 
to do, especially to the poor; and he has been 
heard to say, that he never felt more at home| 
tan when deci: aring to such “the unsearchable | 
riches of Christ.’ 

On the 20th of 6 mo. he writes to his wife: 
“ We have great cause to be humbly thankful 
for the wonderful condescension that we expe- 
rience in the blessed meetings which we have.” 
He was similarly engaged in Manchester and 
Liverpool ; from the last-mentioned place he 
thus describes the concluding meetings : ‘‘ They 
were favored with the overshadowing of the | 
wing of Divine goodness, and I feel very thank- 
ful thus to close my more public engagements 
here. I have much enjoyed Thomas Thomp- 
son’s company; he is a most kind support to 
those engaged as I am.” 

After his return home, he had to watch the 
declining days of his son John. This dear 
youth had, some years before, given way to a 
temptation to indulge in novel reading, which 
unwholesome practice led him into greater evils ; 
but of this his parents were quite ignorant until 


ras by no means gloomy 


st wager do as to be a 


be | 
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| of you, 


| afflict me, and | have had to bless Him for it; 


|i shall be thankful. 
be pleased, 
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a short time before his death, when they were 
brought into much sorrow and conflict on his 
account. His serious illness induced great 
thoughtfulness, and he told his father that he 
felt, in a way which he had never before done, 
the absolute necessity of redemption, and the 
efficacy of the atoning sacrifice which ae 
had offered for sin; adding that he believed, 

it should please the Almighty to take him, He 
would perfect that which He had begun, utterly 
unworthy as he himself was. He said he was 
poor and miserable, and wanting all things; 
that he believed his illness had been sent in 
exclaiming, “Oh for patience and resig- 
nation to His most holy will! There are many 
conflicts and deep baptis ms to be gone through 


| 


| be fore I shall be permitted to behold Him who 


all the 
Entreat for me, all 
that I may find mercy. Nothing short 
of infinite mercy will do. 

He lingered on, for several months, 
' much suffe ‘ring of body and mind. 

Early in the mo rning of the 
was so ill that the f 
when he signified th: at he call look to a re 
ile? Father in heaven. One of his Siena re- 
marking that whosoever cometh unto Christ will 
not be cast out, he replied, ‘‘No! I have felt this 
|; morning that He will never leave me, nor for- 
sake me. It has pleased Him, in mercy, to 


is all purity; but if I am permitted, 
ains will be as nothing. 


under 


= of 3d 1 


10. be 


n- 


but now, if He sees proper to say, It is enough, 
O Almi: ghty Father, 
in thy unbounde d mercy, to cut 
short the work in righteousness! nevertheless, 
not my will, but thine be done! And oh, be 
pleased to look down with pity on these my very 
| dear relatives, and support them in the hour of 
trial! and be pleased to be with me, in the deep 
valley of the shadow of death! but I will fear 
no evil, for Thou hast promised that thy rod and 
thy staff shall comfort me. Be pleased to grant 
me resignation!” About five minutes after ut- 
tering these words, he most quietly expired, aged 
nearly twenty-five. 
Several days after his father wrote :— 
“ Bristol, 25, 3 mo., 1841. 


My DEAR son THOMAS;—I have often recur- 
red to the scenes which we so lately witnessed ; 
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and, although I am still of the mind that we 
have gre at cause for thankfulness, as regards 
dear John’s experience of forgiveness, yet the 
fearful risk that he ran, by leading SO unholy a 
life, comes frequently over my ‘mind like a 
thunder-shock, and requires that I should sum | 
mon the recollection of the sore conflicts which | 
he endured, and of his assurance of forgiveness, 
in order to relieve my uneasiness. I have often 
fervently desired his deliverance from evil, when 
I was in ignorance of the extent of its dominion 
over him; but this sad proof of the depravity of 
human nature makes me more than ever solicitous 
that you who are young may, as thou sayest, 
take warning; and, by humbly seeking strength 
where alone it is to be found, may be preserved 
from the insidious snares and galling yoke of 
sin. ‘Years of sin and misery,’ he said, poor 
fellow! that he had passed ; indeed, they always 
are companions. 

Bristol, 2,5 mo. 1841. 

My pear THomas,—We had not heard from 
Tottenham or York for several days until this 
morning. Thy cousin George Harris died at 
Tottenham, it appears, on sixth-day, when it was 
very relieving to have his parents at home with 
him. They had been detained at York by Wil- 
liam’s life being so uncertain. Dear George was 
not able to converse much with them, but he 
seemed glad of their presence. It is very pleas- 
ant, in thinking of this dear boy, to feel satisfied 
that the truths of religion had made a deep im- 
pression on his mind, and that he had experienced 
that change of heart without which we cannot 
hope for an admittance into the kingdom of God 
and of Christ. How delightful it is, when we 
think of our friends gone ‘before us, to believe 
that even those who had deeply sinned have 
washed their garments, and ‘made them white 
in the blood of the Lamb!’ and that, should we 
have the like blessed experience, and not live 
after the flesh, but through the Spirit mortify 
the deeds of the body, we may hope to join them 
in a happy eternity !”” 

On the 6th of the 4 mo. 1841, Samuel Capper 
laid before his monthly meeting a prospect of 
service in some parts of Ireland, among the poor 
and degraded of the population ; and a certifi- 
cate was directed to be prepared. Of this en- 
gagement he had had a view since travelling in 
that country on business some years prev iously. 

Having received a letter from Ireland, evine- 
ing some timidity as regarded the peculiar char- 
acter of the service contemplated, with reference 
to the public meetings, he wrote to a friend in 
that land a letter, from which the following is 
extracted :— 

“ Bristol, 20, 4 mo. 1841. 

; I am not surprised that Friends, un- 
acoumtomed to the peculiar service to which I 
believe myself called, should be somewhat star- 
tled at it; and it will certainly be my place to 
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acquiesce in the decision of Friends, should they 
think it best that I should not proceed. Per. 
sonally, I might be induced to feel that your 
doubts present an opportunity, which my ineli- 
nation would be pleased to embrace, of with- 
drawing from a service by no means gratifying ; 
at the same time, [ would offer a few remarks, 
for the consideration of thyself and the kind 
friends who have taken an interest in the sub- 
ject. 

In contemplating this engagement in your na- 
tion, I could not do otherwise than ponder the 
points so strongly set forth in thy letter; viz., 
the risk of disturbance and personal danger, to 
others as well as myself ; but, when these things 
have come discouragingly into view, it has been 
accompanied with a feeling that, if we are desi- 
rous of being the servants of Christ, we must 
be willing to follow those requirings which are 
made manifest to us. I have been favored not 
to be uneasy about the issue. It may be, as has 
been much the case in this land, even in the 
worst neighborhoods, we have often had quiet, 
satisfactory meetings; nor do I think, were | 
certain that much difficulty and danger would 
attend, that I dare, on that account, abandon 
the engagement. I shall only add, that I am 
quite disp’ sed to act in accordance with the 
judgment of Friends, but should be uneasy if 
the omission of this apprehended duty were to be 
upon me.’ 

Diary. 

“1841, 5 mo. 20. First-day. Two very 
solemn and refreshing meetings, although deeply 
humbling ; as a sense was given me of the fee- 
bleness and imperfection of the creature, also 
of the fulness and power of the Divine grace, 
and a promise of help and preservation, in the 
contemplated visit to Ireland.” 

Various obstacles prevented his commencing 
this undertaking till the 7th month, when he 
entered upon it, accompanied by his friends 
Thomas Doyle and Kobert Charlton. He and 
his dedicated helpers had much to pass through 
during the service. On landing at Cork he had 
the kindly help of some friends, whilst others 
held back, calling it an awful engagement, 
etc. 


Diary. 


“7 mo. 6th. <A public meeting was held at 
Bandon, about fifteen miles from Cork, which 
was attended iby both Protestants and Roman 
Catholics. There might be about 500 present, 
many of them quite young. Several Wesleyan 
preachers were there, one of whom thought ‘the 
tent admirably calculated to meet the prejudices 
of the people. We had reason to be thaokful 
for Divine grace and love, and the meeting ended 
well.” 

Writing to his wife, he says in reference to 
this meeting :—‘ 1 understood that the lender 
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of the ground aid that he should ie ave whem 
much grieved had he not permitted Friends to 
hold the meeting. He thought that fully half 
of the people were Romanists. Thou mayst 
suppose that I suffered much yesterday ; though 
Wm. Harvey, Wm. Martin, and George Cox, all 
seemed to enter heartily into the matter, I could 
not forget that some Friends in Cork had ex- 
pressed their wish that I could be willing to give 
up a prospect which they consider as truly awful. 
I am more and more convinced that the mgaat 
ed state of [general] society in this country i 
kept up and heightened by the ataliiees 
distance at which the Protestants live with the 
Roman Catholics; in which Friends have their 
share. 

7 mo. 8th. A good monthly meeting. Friends | 
appeared rather less disposed to discouragement, | 
and a committee was appointed to assist in carry- 
ing out the service. 

9th. 
ing; about 700 present. 

10th. Went to Skull; and 
wherein followed a succession of 


after a 
circumstances 


calculated to humble us, and to drive us to the | 


Seurce of all spiritual strength, I retired to rest 
confirmed in the conviction that we must look 
alone to Divine direction and support. 

1841, 7 mo. 11. First-day. We held a meet- 


ing in the tent, but the priest of Ballydehob, 


who celebrates mass at Skull, publicly cursed us 
from the altar, and forbade his hearers going to 
look at the tent; yet about 400 were present, 
and a precious season it was. ‘The company ap- 
peared to be serious persons, to whom | felt 


engayed to declare the unsearchable riches of 


Christ ! 

12th. Came to Bantry, where I was disposed 
to sit with the Methodists, in their little meet- 
ing-house, but they were afraid to meet, as seve- 
ral Protestants had had their windows broken, 
and they feared lest their meeting-house should 
be pulled down. There is a bitter, malevolent 
spirit fostered by the priests on the one side, 


} 


| penitence, er by the joys of gratitude. 
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egqentenity with eae 200, among alles I can- 
not doubt that there were some really devoted 
persons. It was a season of unusual pouring 
out of the Spirit ! 
After holding ten public meetings, he r 
home on the 5th of 8 mo. 
To be continued. 
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THE KINGDOM OF GOD IS WITHIN YOU. 

Every man who has a truly religious heart, 
has what may be called his sacred pl aces, The. hat 
I mean to say is, that every man, king 
back upon his past religious life, is ble to re- 
eal places which are associated with r ligious 
incidents, places which are allied in his recol- 
lection with resolutions of amendment, or with 
remarkable developments of religious truth, or 
which have been consecrated by the sorrows of 


This I 


in 


| suppose to be the general experience ; and I 


Came to Skibbereen, and held a meet- | 


day 


, me, nor is the place forgotten in which she 


|] remember the garden, the wood, 


rious religious 


and a great want of love and forbearance on | 


the other. 

25th. Kinsale. A beautiful morning; the air 
delightful! I have had a refreshing night, and 
woke with a renewed confidence that the power 
and love of Christ will sustain, whatever may 
be the trials of the day; but strongly felt the 
opposition to the spiritual reign of Him whom 
the poor ignorant followers of the priests profess 
to worship, and also the bitterness of the priests 
themselves. Whether we may be allowed a 
(uiet meeting (appointed in an old brewery be- 
longing to George Dunn, who freely cffered it) 
is very uncertain. The weight of the eoncern 
rests heavily on me. I hope I do, above all 
things, desire that the will of God may be 
done, whatever of trial and suffering it may in- 
volve. 


26th. We had a truly refreshing, baptizing 


am neither able, nor have I any desire to plead 
an exception from it. My mind has never 
ceased to recal such places, and often it has 
recalled them with pleasure and profit. 

I remember the Bible which my mother gave 
gave 
it. I remember the places where I read it alone ; 
the valley, 
the river’s bank, where I spent many hours in 
pondering the problems of salvation, and in 
seeking the great central Source of Light. I 
remember the humble abodes, rude and solitary, 
perhaps, but yet consecrated in the religious af- 
fections, where in the evening of along sum- 
mer’s day I stole secretly apart, to listen to the 
prayers of grey- -headed old men, or to learn 
from their lips the wondrous things of God in 
glory, and of mankind redeemed. 

The teachings of God, therefore, and the va- 
influences of which He is the 
source, had beconie associated in some degree, 
with places; and undoubtedly forgetting the 
difference between the finite and the infinite, I 
had a sweet feeling, hardly perceptible to myself, 
that such gracious influences were more likely 
to be repeated in some places than others. A 
wider experience dissipated this natural and com- 
mon illusion. 

I found that God could travel as far and as 
fast as any of his poor children. And when 
I set my foot upon the ocean, to visit, for the 
first time, climes remote and lands unknown, 
I left my country and friends, but did not and 
could not, leave my God behind me. Wher- 
ever I went, I found Him at my side. On the 
ocean, and on the land, in the storm, and in 
the sunshine, amid the matchless beauties of 
Richmond Hill, and in the sterility of Arabian 
deserts, on mountain tops, and in lowly valleys, 
in the palaces of the Thames and the Seine, 
and in the Bedouin’s tent, and the Fellah’s cot- 
tage of clay—everywhere, and under all cits 
cumstances I found Him present, to guida, to 
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counsel, and console: 


a presence which is re- 
cognized by the heart, 


as well as by intellectual 
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was no Protestant preaching, save in the chap- 
els of the English and Swedish ambassadors, 


conviction, and whie h harmonizes with the ex- | there are now fifty sermons delivered every Sab- 


“The 


pressions of the Saviour, when he said, 
kingdom of Heaven is within you.” 


Upham. 
THE KORAN FALLING 


BEFORE THE BIBLE. 


bath. The war appears to have made known 
one great fact to the Mohammedans, even that 
there is a Bible ; and they have begun to mani- 
fest a remarkable desire to know what it con- 
tains, and what it really is which the English 
believe. To this effect are the following preg- 


We extract the following from the Home and | nant facts recorded by a writer in the Rock: 


Foreign Record of the Free Church of Scot- 
lund. Jt tends to confirm accounts we have al- 
ready publishe d. 

The following gleanings from a number of 
sources throw light on the progress of the truth 
in Turkey. The scorn of the Mohammedans 

or the Christian name arose from the idolatry 
which the Christians practised, and which was 
held abomination by the Mohammedans, 
whose syste m hs id rem aine d for ages as a pro- 
test for the Divine unity and spirituality. In 
] rop rt n as Mohammedans become acquainted 

ith the ( ‘hristianity of the Bible, so do their 


in 


ued es fade away ; and more has been done | 


tu remove these prejudices within the last ten 
years, than from the time the Turks first 
the Euphrates. The following 
ed by G. W. Wood, of the 
f Missions, at a recent ‘Union Missionary 
leeting ’’ in Montreal, well illustrates this : 
‘There were multitudes of Turks,’’ said Mr. 


Wi od, same condi- 


crossed 
anecdote, rela- 
American Board 


‘whose minds were in the 


tion asa pasha going in a steamer from Con-| We can as yet 


tantinople to Smyrna at the same 
brother of one of the missionaries 
This gentleman, 
Turks, 


time as a 
at Smyrna. 


spoke fluently in French and Italian, 


talking of several European States, expressed 
very liberal op inions with respect to them ; but 


he at length said: ‘From what you have heard, 
you may take me for one of that class, unhap- 
pily becoming so numerous amongst us 
ook upon religion with indifference. 
vistaken; [ am honestly a Turk of the old 
ghool, but if I ever change, I shall become a 
Ae otestant.’ There was some surprise expressed 
by. tke bystanders, most of whom were Roman 
Catholics ; but taking down a Bible from a shelf 
n the eabin, said : ‘I have read this book, 
and Ikuow something of the Protestantism which 
3 rising wp.amoug us, and this book teaches that 
Protestantism. When I read it, it strangely 
iffeected me here and here,’ pointing to his 
head and his:heart. The conviction, indeed, is 
forcing itself.on the minds of the Mohamme- 
cans, that their religion must perish.’’ 
Add to this, that in the capital of Moham- 
» tedagism, and under the very eyes of the suc- 
c waors of the caliphs, the Bible m: ay be freely 
i:eulated among all classes of the inhabitants. 
in Turkey, there are now not fewer than fifty 
places where Protestant worship is maintained : 
and in Constantinople, where, till lately, there 


, who 
You are 


he 
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who, like many well-educated | before the 


“The other day | was crossing the bridge 
over the Golden Horn which connects Galata 
with Constantinople Proper, and I noticed on 
one side a number of open volumes spread out 
for sale. I soon found that they were Serip- 
tures in the different languages used here, and 
that the seller was an Armenian Protestant 
young man, who, some time since, was driven 


by persecution from Rodosta, his native place, and 


had come to Constantinople to secure the protec- 
tion of the Porte against his persecutors. Not 
wishing to wait here in idleness, he had taken 
these books from the Bible depot, and day af- 
ter day did he come to this crowded thorough- 
fare to find purchasers. Nor did he come in 
vain. At the end of a week he had sold 
twenty-four copies of the Turkish New Testa- 
ment, and eleven copies of the Turkish Psalms, 
besides several other books in other languages! 
It is marvellous with what new desire the Mo- 
hammedans are now seeking for the J/ngil (Gos- 
pel). Such athing was never known before. 
“all it only curiosity, in most 
cases, to see what the New Testament of the 
Christians contains, but even this did not exist 
war; and may we not hope that it is 
the precursor of a work of God’s Spirit on 
many hearts? One of their own number has 
lately opened a book stall in the centre of the 
city, for the sale of Turkish and Arabic Bibles 
alone—a thing which, if it had been told us 
ten years ago, we should have said is utterly 
impossible. 

‘“‘T have a short but instructive sequel to my 
story about the bridge peddler. I asked him 
if any of the Mohammedans, in passing by, had 
made any opposition to his work. He said that, 
up to that time, the only person out of all the 
crowds of every nation and faith that had 
crossed the bridge, who had expressed any dis- 
pleasure, or made use of any abusive language, 
was a Roman Catholic Priest! Thus Rome is 
everywhere the same, and always true to her 
principles of unmitigated hostility to the Holy 
Scriptures. 

“T called at the Bible depot the other day, 
and sat there for two hours. In this interval,a 
Greck colporteur, employed by the American 
missionaries, came in twice to replenish his 
stock of books, and went out again. I inquired 
of the depositary about the man and his suc- 
cess, for he had only lately begun this work. 
The reply was: ‘‘He appears to be a sincere 
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and earnest Christian man, whose whole heart; 
is bent on doing good. He goes through the 


streets, and bazaars, and khans of the city, ped- | 


dling his books among all classes of people, and 


' 


i 


piastres for books sold; and never have his d: ay’s | 


sales been less than twenty piastres.’ 

‘‘ Thus the Lord has instruments of all sorts 
at work here—Americans, English, Scotch, 
French, Germans, Waldensians, Armenians, 
Greeks, Jews, and even Turks, laboring to dis- 
seminate 
Life. 1s He not preparing to bless this land? 
Can we believe that all this machinery have been 
brought into existence and set in motion by his 
providence in vain ?”’—Bible Society Record. 


SCRIPTURE 
their contents harmonize 
notes, Philada. 


LESSONS on the Four Gospels, 2 
/, and i/lustrated by 


Uriah Hunt & Son. 


\ neatly printed volume under the above ti- | 


tle has recently issued from the press of this 


city. The compilatior is stated to have been 
the result of “the author's own wants as a 
teacher, and a desire to promote a more accu- 
rate knowledge of the Gospels.” The plan is 


| cifully granted 


far and wide the Words of Eternal} 


somewhat novel and seems to be judicious. Kach | 


subject in the four gospels is stated concisely in 
the text, following mostly the 
Newcome’s Harmony. In four adjoining co- 
lumns, the references to chapter 
each book are given; 


and verse of 
while in a fifth column 
the prophecies fulfilled by the events mentioned 
in the gospel narrative are referred to, and in 
a sixth are contained the references to the| 
notes. The pupil has thus placed before him 
the record of the life and ministry of our Sa- 
viour, as given by the four Evangelists, arranged 
in one series, and perhaps nearly in the order 
of the events so far as that can be determined. 
In studying the book he will be required to 
find, and make himself familiar with, the passa- 
ges referred to, whether in the history or the 
prophecies, and with the illustrations contained 
in the notes. 

The comparison of the several gospel narra- 
tives, which is thus made easy, will be a useful 
occupation for all readers; and as some events 
are more fully stated in one, and more summa- 
rily in another, much light will be thrown upon 
the meaning of the inspired writers. “It is 
usual,’ says William Penn, “ for one evange- 
list to explain another, which was the great wis- 
dom, as well as goodness of God, that these 
Christian memorials might come with less sus- 
picion to the world of any human contrivance.” 
As an aid to the study of the Four Gospels and 
the fulfilled prophecies, this little volume pro- 
mises to do much good. Young persons should 
be early taught to find for themselves the passa- 
ges referred to, rather than to havethem printed 
in connection with questions. Their attention 


arrangement of 


will then be frequentiy ave sted by the context 
and much ad liti mal interest will be given . 
their lessons. The evidence of fulfilled pro- 


| phecy is among the most satisfactory of the 
every day he brings in forty, fifty, or seventy | 


many external proofs of the Divine inspiration 
of Holy Scripture which are accessible to us. 
While fully acknowledging that no other evi- 
dence of this great truth can be put in com- 
parison with that realization of it which is mer- 
to the humble believer through 
the operation of Divine Grace on the mind, well 
may we, adopting the words of the excellent 
man who has been quoted, ascribe it to the 
“ vreat wisdom as well as goodness”’ of our Hea- 
venly Father, that so many proofs are permitted 
us to confirm its own declaration, that ¢ all Serip- 
ture is given by inspiration of God.” Nor is it 
without interest to us to find these proofs accu- 
mulating as we recede from the ages in which 
the several books were written. The successive 
discoveries in the East, no less than the inves- 
tigations of pious men in the West, have added 
much to the abounding evidence to the truth of 
the sacred records. 

The study of well selected illustrations of the 

sible must always add to its interest. The 

usages of the Kast are so different from our own, 
and are so permanent, that we may derive much 
elucidation of ia text from the reports of those 
who have made themselves familiar with orien‘a’ 
countries. 

In the notes to this volume, we find pleasant 
illustrations of this sort; while the pious reflec- 
tions of good men are occasionally introduced to 
enforce a truth or press home the sense of Chris- 
tian obligation 

A few of these notes are subjoined as speci- 
mens, selected chiefly for their brevity. 


Note on Mark 4, v. 21-22.—** Owing to the want of 


tables in the East, the lights were placed on the 
ground. When it was wished todarken the apart- 
ment, and yet at the same time not to extinguish the 
light, the way was to cover it with some object, usu- 
ally a measure for corn, which was found in every 
house as a common piece of furniture.”’— Tholuck. 

Note, Matt. 6 v. 3.--“So far from doing good that 
others may see it, thou must not even think of it as 
thy own work; do it in childlike simplicity, trom thy 
loving spirit, as if thou could not do otherwise.’’—- 
Neander. 

Note, Matt. 24, v. 20.-- They are exhorted to pray 
that their flight be not in the winter, when they can- 
not travel fast for the incommodiousness of ways and 
weather--nor on the Sabbath day, when without giving 
great offence to the superstitious Jews, they could 
not walk above a Sabbath day’s journey, which was 
but two miles, and would not carry them out of reach 
of danger.”’—Ellwood. 

Note on Matt. 22, v. 1-14.—“ Wardrobes for cloth- 
ing their guests were kept by the most wealthy of the 
Orientals; containing magnificent habits of light and 
showy colors richly embroidered ; so that the poorest 
man had no excuse where such provision was made.”— 
Jamieson. 

Note on Matt. 26, v. 69-75.—“ Jeremy Taylor, 
speaking of Peter's denial, and of his becoming to us 
a sad example of human infirmity adds ‘ But he also 
by returning and rising instantly, became to us a rar 
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example of penitence: and his not = long in the 

crime did facilitate this restitution. For the Spirit 

of God being extinguished by our own works of dark- 

is like a taper, which, if as soon as the flame is 

»wn out it be brought to the fire, sucks light, and 

without trouble is rekindled; but if it cools into death 
1 stiffness, it requires a longer stay and trouble.’? 


ina siiiun 
nooo 


ness 
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BOOKS BEFORE PRINTING. 


i 
T 


in an age like the present, it is difficult to 
the intellectual condition of our ances- 

middle ages, who, living the 
yn of printing, were almost wholly without 
books. Among the numerous publications which | 
vive its character to our own time, we for 
tunate in falling upon one which holds a torch 
to the past, while further i]lumining the present ; 
and the well-known name of the writer 
guarantee for the admirable way in which his 
spiriting is performed.* ur readers are in- 
debtes 1 to Mr. Knight’s lucubrations throughout 

or whatever benefit they may fancy they derive 
from this Asa pt to vive th: m some notion of 
Books } e Printing. 

Less oan five hundred years ag 
as there were, belonged exclusively to scholars, or 
rather to the ecclesiastica! corporations, which 
under the name of abbeys, monasteries, and the 
like, included amongst their members, not only 
everybody oe had any pretence to learning, 
but almost ev dy that hod the ability to read. | 
An old writer, Richard de Bury, 
Durham, who, in 1344, wrote 
on the ‘love of books,’ ay 


onceive 
tors of the 


inventi 


bef re 


are 


is 


a sure 


re 


0, such books 


rvbo 


sishop of 
Latin treatise 
y»wedly prepared it 
solely for the clergy, and seems to have treated 


the notion of there being any other class of 
readers with a magnificent contempt. ‘ Lay- | 
men,’ says he, ‘to whom it matters not whether 
they look at a book turned wrong side upwards 
or spread before them in its natural order, are 
altogether unworthy of any communion with 
books.’ Itis presumable that ee not have 
said this if laymen had then been t all in the 
habit of readir It isindeed a fac , that even 
many of the clergy and men the n 
orders, were very imperfect readers; and, ac- 
cording to the good bishop’s view of their quali- 
fications, some of them were hardly more fit to 
be intrusted with books, than the despised and 
unlettered laity. In the treatise sMade ul to, his 
lordship is not sparing of his reproach in reg 


| 


1. 


of mastic 


gard 
to the frequent misuse of books which had come 
under his notice. He reprobates the unwashed 
hands, the dirty nails, the greasy elbows leaning 
upon the volume, the munching of 
cheese over the which were the 
marks of careless and idle readers. With a sol- 
einn reverence for a book, at which, as Mr. | 
Kis eht remarks, we may now smile, but for | 
which we can har lly help respecting him, 


fruit and 
open leaves, 


e | 


* The Old Printer and the 


ight. Murray, London. 


Modern Press. 


By C 


| sessed. 


greater, 


says: ‘ Let ‘the ‘re be a mature Seaaiteie in open 
ing and closing volumes, that they may neither 
be unclasped with pree ipitate haste, nor thrown 


| aside after inspection without being duly closed ; 


—an admonition still worthy of attention in cer- 
tain quarters, though of course its observance is 
not of so much cons sequence as it was in the four- 
| teenth century, before the invention of printing. 

The good bishop’s own collection of manuscript 
books was a somewhat considerable one for the 
times in which he lived ; and he appears to have 


made a goodly use of it. He bestowed a num- 


| ber of volumes upon a company of scholars resid- 


ing in one of the Halls at Oxford, and institu- 
ted ‘a provident arrangement’ for lending books 
to strangers—meaning by strangers, st idents 
of Oxford not belonging to that Hall. One item 
of the arrangement may, on account of its curi- 
osity, be quote 1d: ‘Five of the scholars dwelling 
in the aforesaid Ilall are to be appointed by the 
master of the same Hall, to whom the custody 
of the books is to be deputed : of which five, 
three—and in no case fewer--shall be compe- 
tent to lend any books for ins mera use 
only; but for copying and transcribing, we ase 
not allow ar ny book to pass without the w: a 

the house. Therefore, when any ae 
whether secular or religious, whom we have 
deemed qualified for the present favor, shall de- 
mand the loan of a book, the meepers must care- 
fully consider whether they have a ye icate 0 

that book ; and if so, they may lend it 
taking a security which, in their elaiée, shall 
exceed in value the book delivered.’ Anthony 
Wood, who in the seventeenth century wrote the 
| lives of eminent Oxford men, speaks of this li- 
brary as formerly containing more books than all 
the bis shops of ks ngland at the same time pos- 
He tells us further that, ‘after they 


ie, 


>| had been received, they were for many years 


kept in chests, under the custody of several 
ie deputed for that purpose.’ In the time 

f Henry LV., a library was built in the college 
which is now called Trinity ( 
Wood, ‘the said bo ks [mea inz tl 
by Richard de Bury] were put in pews or 
studies, and chained to them.’ The statutes of 
St. Mary’s College, Oxford, in the reign of 
Henry VL., are quoted in Warton’s J/istory of 
Poetry, as furnishing a remarkable instance of 
the inconveniences and impediments to study 
which must have been produced 7 a scarcity 
of books: ‘ Let no scholar,’ says one of 
‘occupy a book in the library ‘above 
or two hours at most, so that others shall be 
hindered from the use of the same.’ From this 
we learn at once the exceeding scarcity of books 


Jolleg ve, and the n, 
says nose 


on 


gi 


them, 
one hour, 


in those times, and the great care that was ta- 


ken to preserve them. At an earlier period, 
however, the scarcity must have been still 
and the process of reading a slower 


| operation, as we find that it was the custom ol 


to 


the librarians in the monasteries, out « 


give 
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book to each member of the fraternity at the 
beginning of Lent, to be read dili ore ntly through 
the year, and to be returned the Lent follow- 
ing The original practice of keeping the 
books in chests wo uld seem - indicate that 
they could not be very frequently changed by 
the re aders, and the subseque nt iS of chain- 
ing them to the de sks, suggests the ion tl hat, 
like many other things tempting by their ra- 
rity, they could not be safely trusted to anybo- 
dy’s hands. It was a thing to 
write in the first _ of ‘Cursed be 
he who shall steal, or tear or 
any Way e this ‘ vk 

But nding this primitive diffi ult 

’ getting ss to books, there is 
\istorical evidence to show, that the 
of th their 
wultiply 1 the uses of their 
estal In every great 
was aroom called the seri] toriut 
room, boys and novices were ¢ 
employed in copying bw se 
hoir, and the ek alua 
rary; whilst the on d in 
heir cells in transcribing missals and compen- 
diums of the Bible. Equal or taken 
in providing books for those who received a li 
beral educa in collegi stab 
Wharton ‘At the foundation of 
cheste r Ci lle re, one or 
hired and 


not 


very common 
book : 


out the 


a 
eaves, in 
injur 
notwithst 
acct 
ics se olden times did 
y them for 
lishm«e nts. re 
writing- 
nstantly 


oks of 


the li 


where 
servic » be 
> books f ? 
monks the mselves labor 
were 
a: 
n lishments. 
says : Win- 
, on 7 re transcribers were 

en ploy d by he founder, to make 
books for the library. Th y transcribed books, 
and took their commons within the college, a 
appears by computations of expenses on their 
account now remaining.’ But there are seve- 
ral indie: that kings and nobles had not 
advantages of scholars by and 
possessing few books of the ir own, had to bor- 
row of their more favored subjects. It is re- 
corded that the prior of Christ Church, Canter- 
bury, had lent to Henry V. the works of St. 
gory; and he complains that, after the 
’s death, the book had been ungenero 
detained by the prior of Shene The 
had borrowed from Lady Westmoreland 
two books that had not been returned ; and 
petition is still extant, whicl gs his 
in authority to let t 
XI. of France, wishin 
m the Faculty of Med 
allow the king to have 
it till he had de } osited a quantity of valuable 
pl ite », and given a joint bond with one 
f his nobles for i : 
that were tu found 
great, a ‘ao’ while before the intro 
printing, were for the most part high! 
nated manuscripts, and bound in the most expen- 
sive style. In the wardrobe accot f Kine Ed- 
ward IV, it is stated that Piers Bauduyn is paid 
for ‘ binding, cildi f two books 


cild i 
twenty shillings each, , SIx- 


tions 


the pl ifession, 


Gre 
L: 
King 


KlDg 


i she be 
have them 


t 


successors 
} } ° 1 
vacK acain. { 
borrow a book f1 

Paris, — would 


icine at 


not 


» in pledg 
due return. 


in the pal 


its 
the 
luction of 

ation ie 
y illumi- 


> + 
ices O1 
nts ¢ 
Hus 


,and dressing ¢ 


and of four |} 


Ing 


Ire 
oOoKS 


usly | 
same | 


i} by 


|gyood countess. . . . "hich book the 
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It should be borne in 
mind that twenty shillings in those days would 
have bought an But this cost of bin- 
ding and g: did not include the whole 
we are informed, there were de- 
livered to the binder no less than six yards of 
velvet, yards of silk laces, t: ; copper 
and gilt clasps, and gilt nail As the price of 
velvet and 


teen shillings each.’ 


Ox. 
irnishing 
for, 


ey pt nses : 


six 


silk wa enormous, we may 


conch books were as much 
for sl 

the book ear by Edward 
LV.’s binder, is « ~ d Le Bi istoriaux (The 
Historical Bible), a rk of which several man- 
u 8 copies may in the British 


Mi n. In on following 


1 
il 


paras 
| 
was 
: battle of 
the ilisbury 
Mountague, bought i r a hundred 
ks, and gave it 


oi 
book 


am 
o tlizxbeth, the 
said 


mar 


igned 
Pre m 
. 


pi )] 
r 


countess ass 


c 


livres.’ 


the 


we 


orty 
it s by pur- 


| tha 
ch: se, 


creat 
but em 


I ressly to 
1em fo 


make tl] heir lil 1anu- 
script sunt of the e} 

Howard, afterwards Duke of } 

ted that 1467, Thon Lym] nor 

Thomas the Limner—of Bury, was pai 

sum of fifty shillings and twopence 

which he had transcril d an 
cluding vellum and 
is of 


ace 


d ornan 
bindit 
; ma le 4 
Vignettes 
Soatkdien: « wks were 
in those 
spare the money for, m from 
of John Paston, printed in the collection 
called the Paston Letters Writing to his 
1other in 1474, Sir Jol rys: ‘As for the 
t were Sir t it 
u that I may have them, [ am able 
to buy them, but somewhat wi and 
[as to] eee ler, with a cood devout heart, 
trot 


c will pray for his Think 


and pialt n wri iting. 
luxu ries whi 


F 
aays 


} y} 
I e could 
iy be seen a letter 


Sir 


in s 
rit st’s if 
not 


vive: 


James’s tl 


m 
| or ks tha 
) 
i 


ike yo 


uld I 


my 


| of a man se rious! y prop sing to pr 


The books | 


| soul, by way of paying t 


n 
' 


ibeen ¢ 


) 
} } y 
le ba ince 


ald not meet in 


tion for books which he 
It she us that our 
it and de votion 


ws 


that were entertai Sir John’s 
offer, however, but reflect 

tious ple ty of his time; 

and enlichtened 1 

is ti n him for the al 
f him, at 


whi h ay 


supersti- 
I 
f. 


>more fa- 


vore bla 
was a kind thing « 
ntory 
one or 


any 


an inve 


ber, 


us 
in re 
i os i 
small tracts— 


what constituted a gentleman’s libr: 


1) > 
Llections 


‘fifteenth century. 
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Bookselling i in those days hail not grown to 
be a separate or special business; but it never- 
theless appears there was an actual trade in 
books, and that there were schemes and plans 
devised for making them, to some extent, of 
general use. In Paris, as early as the middle 
of the fourteenth century, people who dealt oc- 
sionally in books were commanded to keep a 
number of them for hire; and in a register of 
the university of Paris, M. Chevillier found a 
list of books so sieoniated. and the price of 
reading each. Of course, the circulation must 
have been limited to persons of rank and learn- 
ing. ‘That,’ as Mr. Knight remarks, ‘the ec- 
clesiastics and lawyers constituted the great 
bulk of readers, and that the addition of a 
book, even to the private library of a student, 
was a rare occurrence, is evident from the abso- 
lute necessity for manuscript books being dear 
If the number of readers had increased—if 
there had been more candidates for the learned 
professions—if the nobility had discovered the 
shame of their ignorance—if learning had 
made its way to the Franklin- hall—manuscript 





books could never have been made cheap. But 
from the hour when a first large expe nse of | 
transferring the letters, syllables, words, and | 
sentences of a manuscript to movable type was 
ascertained to be the means of multiplying co- 
pies to the extent of any demand, then the 
greater the demand, the greater the cheapness. 

If the nobles, the higher gentry, and even | 
the lawyers and ecclesiastics, were indifferently 
provide .d with books, we cannot expect that the 
yeomen had any bodka whatever. The mer- 
chants and citizens were probably somewhat bet- 
ter provided. The laborers, who were scarcely 
yet established in their freedom from bondage 
to one lord, were probably, as a class, wholly 
unable to use books at all. Shakspeare, in all 
likelihood, did not much exaggerate the feelings 
of ignorant men—who at the same time were 
oppressed men—when he put these words inthe 
mouth of Jack Cade, when addressing Lord 
Say: ‘Thou hast most traitorously corrupted 





the youth of this realm, in erecting a grammar- 
school ; and whereas, before, our forefathers had 
no other books but the score and the tally, thou 
hast caused printing to be used ; and, contrary 
to the king, his crown and dignity, thou hast 
built a paper-mill,”” The poet has a little de- 
ranged the exact order of events, as poets are 
justified in doing, who look at history not with 
chronological accuracy, but with a broad view 
of the connection between events and princi 
ples. The insurrection of Cade preceded the 
introduction of printing and paper-mills into 
England. Although during four centuries, we 
have yet to lament that the people have not 
had the full benefit which the art of printing 
is calculated to bestow upon them, we may be 
sure that, during its progress, the general ame- 

ioration of society has been certain, though 
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gradual. There can tea no longer any neces- 
sary exclusiveness in the possession of books, 
and in the advantages which the knowledge of 
books is calculated to bestow on all me —An. 
Publisher’s Circular. 


[To be continued.) 
FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 16, 1856. 


Our readers will find, in the present number, 
an address to the Secretary of the Interior, from 


‘the Chiefs of the Tonawanda Reservation, in 


Genesee County, New York, the purport and 
object of which are, perhaps, sufficiently eluci- 
dated in the address itself. This band of our 
native tribes, we are informed, occupy about 
12,800 acres of land, equal in fertility and nat- 
ural advantages to any part of the fertile county 


in which it is located. This land is almost 


| equally divided, through its whole length, by 


the Tonawanda Creek, at one point of which is 
a perpendicular fall of nearly thirty feet ; afford- 
ing, of course, a valuable water- power. 

Very considerable efforts have been made, 
within a few years past, to procure, from the In- 
dians in New York, a cession of the remaining 
reservations ; and those efforts have been suc- 
The land 
lately held by the natives, in the vicinity of 
Buffalo, has passed, no doubt irrevocably, into 
the possession of the whites; but the Tonawanda 


Chiefs have uniformly and unequivocally re- 


cessful in relation to one of them. 


| fused to stipulate for the alienation of any por- 


tion of their reservation. These Indians, it ap- 
pears, are gradually, but evidently, receding 


from the habits and manners of their ancestors. 


The Indian costume is giving place, particularly 
among the men, to the dress and appearance of 
their white neighbors. 
among them, and some of their young men are 


Education is encouraged 


reported to be highly educated. All that seems 
to be necessary to their final and complete civili- 
zation, is that they should be left in the quiet 
possession of their remaining reservation. They 
have advanced too far in the arts and habits of 
civilized life to relapse again into barbarism 
while they retain possession of their present fer- 
tile acres, surrounded as they are, by civilized 
neighbors ; but if, by any means, they should be 
dislodged from the lands which they now occupy, 
there can be little doubt that their extinction 
must follow, at a date not far remote. 


pric 
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Whatever ms 1ims the Ogden Company may 
set up, in consequence of their pre-emption right, 
it is obvious that that right can only be rendered 
available at the expense of the present possessors. 

The exclusive right to purchase their lands, 
even if they were willing to sell, could be worth | 
very little, unless those lands could be purchased 
below their just value. It is, however, well un- 
derstood, that in the purchases of Indian lands, 
the price actually paid bears a very small ratio | 
to their actual value; hence the importance of 
the pre-emption right; a right, however, which 
does not in any degree impair the authority of 
the natives to retain, indefinitely, the absolute 
ownership of all their lands which they have not 
consented to alienate. 

In of the Tonawanda Indians, 


price which the Ogden Company, or any other 


the case no 


company of land speculators, would consent to 
give, would ‘be an adequate compensation for the 
tract which they hold. The ret 


donment of their present possession, involves 


ention or aban- 
a 
question, not of equivalents, but of progressive 
improvement, It is, 
therefore, devoutly to be hoped, that not only 
the readers of the Review 


or speedy extinction. is 
, but all other philan- 
thropic citizens of the United States, who have 
the power to exercise an influence over the. pro- 


ceedings of the general government or any of 


its officers, in relation to these people, may ex- 


ercise that influence in favor of a noble, but 


down-trodden race.—E. L. 


Notice.—We have been requested to state 
that one of the New England Separatists from 
Rhode Island, the of 


‘riend, has been travelling among Friends 
Friend, has |} t llins , | 1 


having appearance a 


Indiana, subscribers for certain 
books, to 


chievous publications in some 


procuring 
and distribute mis- 
It is 
thought proper to put Friends on their guard 
against imposition. 


taking occasion 


families. 


Marriep, at Backcreek Meeting, Grant County 
Ind., on the 22d of Ilth mo. last, Wintram Dit- 
LON to Racuet Jonnson, both members of Back- 
reek monthly meeting. 


creek 


Diep, At her residence in Henry county, Ind., 
on the 2ist of Ist mo., after along illness, which 
she bore with much patience, Saran LaRRANCE, 
widow of the late Peter Larrance, in the 6lst year 
of her age. She was a member of Spiceland 
Monthly Meeting. Her friends have the consoling 
evidence that her end was peace. 

At his father’s residence near New Farm 


; 


.. 


| years. 


| expenses 
means 
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Ind., on the 3d of 9th mo. 
son of Willis and Milicent Newby, in 
year of his age, a member of Driftwood 


ington, ladies county, 
last, Isom, 
the 16th 


| Monthly Meeting y, 


Diep, At her residence in Clinton county, Ohio, 
on the 18th of 10th mo. last, Hannan Green, widow 
of Isaac Green, in the 72d year of her age, an 
teemed member of oo Monthly Meeting. 
This dear friend suffered but a short illness, and 
left a consoling evidence that her end was peace 

——, At his residence in Chatham county, N. 
on the 17th ult., Joun Stuart, a mem- 
ber of Cane Creek Monthly Meeting, aged nearly 
92 years. 

sient On the 23d 
and a member of t 
wife of the 


es- 


ult., at the 
he same meeting, Mary Stuart, 
aforesaid Jolin Stuart, aged SI 
These dear unassuming friends, : long 


same place, 


nearly 
ifter a 
life of connubial happiness, were in death hardly 


| separated. 


, At Worcester, Mass., in 11th mo. last, Sim- 


| EON Brewer, azed about 72 years, a member of Ux- 


bridge Monthly Meeting. For nearly thirty years 
he had felt deeply on the subject of slavery, and 
wasa strenuous advocate for the disuse of the pro- 
ducts of sleve labor. 

——, On the 24th ult., of a lingering illness, Mayr- 
BERRY McVaven, in the 79th year of his age; a 
valued member, and (uutil within a few weeks of 
his dlecease,) an overseer of Burlington (N. J.) 
Monthly Meeting. He was a man of exemplary 
life ; and at the last, although in much physical and 
mental infirmity, he was mercifully enabled to raise 
his prayers-to the Saviour on whom alone his faith 
and reliance were placed. 

, Near Martinsville, Clinton Co., Ohio, on 
the 6th of last month, in the 23d year of her age 
Martua, wife of Asa Hunt, a member of New- 
berry Monthly Meeting. Her close was very 
peaceful, 


THE WESTERN SOUP SOCIETY. 

We are requested to call the attention of our 
friends to the fact that the funds of this valuable 
institution are nearly exhausted, owing to the un- 
usually large demand for soup amon: g the poor, du- 
ring this very severe weather. The Managers 
would be grateful for further contributions to their 
means, which may be sent to either of the follow- 
ing: 

Wo. Bippte, Treas., cor. of 11th & Arch. 
Marmapuke C. Cope, No. 286 Filbert. 

M. L. Dawson, N. E. cor. 7th & Walnut. 
Samvet L. Baixey, Sec’y, No. 252 Chesnut st. 


GREEN’S COURT SOUP HOUSE. 

The long continued severity of the weather, 
and the suspension of labor consequent on the 
closing of navigation, have caused an unusual 
demand for Soup and Bread at the above esta- 


| blishment, while the high prices of meat, flour, 


rice and other articles used, greatly increase the 
of the Society. Depending for the 
of carrying its Operations, upon the 
voluntary contributions of the benevolent, the So- 
ciety is desirous of calling attention to the subject. 
Donations in money or any of the above-named 
articles will be gratefully received by 

Jeremian Hac ker, Treasurer, 

144 South FourthS 

or THomas Evans, 180 Arch St. 


on 
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FRIEN 
MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY. 
A few copies of the cheap edition—all that re- 
main unsold—may be obtained of Wa. Macniven, 
No. 4 Ay »pletree Alley, Philada. 


copy, $1 per dozen, $12.00. 


Price tor single 
625 ; 
CIRCULAR OF THE 
FRIENDS 

In again calling the attention of Auxili rie S 
to the Annual Queries to be answered previous 
to the general meeting of the Association in the 
Fourth month, the ee Committee 
would press upon Friends who have been en- 
gaged in the distribution of the Holy S riptures, 
the im portance of full and accurate answers to 
a’l the Queries, and of forwarding their 
seas sonably to the De /pository rv. 

It may be recollected that in making donations 
to Auxiliaries, the Board are guided in deciding 
what number of Bibles and Testaments shall be 
sent to each, by the information given in its Re- 
port. Hence those Auxiliaries that do not report 
in time, are liable to be left out in the distribu- 
tion. 

Specific directions should be given in every 
case, how boxes should be marked and forwarded ; 


Ay 
Fr | } 
5 be pr 


BIBLE 
IN 


ASSOCIATION 
AMERICA, 


OF 


Re 


ports 


s/ hou G al way ac- 
Y/ 


and the ir rec eipt 


mptly 
knowledyed. 


Address John Richardson, 
Fourth street, Philadelphia. 
Tuomas KIMBER, 
CHARLES YARNALI, 
SAMUEL Bertie, JR, 
Committee of Co ndence. 
ada. Second mo., 1855. 
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QUERIES. 
of families or individuals have | 
bee ly furnished with the Holy Scriptures 
by the Auxiliary during r the past year? 

2. What number of Bibles and Testaments 
been sold by the Auxiliary during the past year? 

3. How many members, male and female, 
belonging to the Auxiliary ? 

4. What number of families of Friends reside within 
its limits ? 


5. Are 


re What number 
gratul itous 


have 


, are there 


there any families of Friends within your | 
limits not supplied with a copy of the Holy Scrij tures 
in good clear type, and on fair ps 
many? 

6. Kow many members 
reading the Bible, 
Scriptures ? 

7. How many Bibles 
be dis 


8. I 


mal 


aper ; if so, how 
of our Sodiety, 


capable of 
do not own such 


a copy of the Holy 


and Testaments may probably 
posed of by sale within your limits ? 

.e income of the Auxiliary sufficient to supply 
those within its limits who are not duly furnished with 
the Holy Scriptures ? 


9, What number of Bibles and Testaments would it 


DS’ 





be necessary for the Bible Association to furnish 
gratuitously, to enable the Auxiliary to supply each 
family ? 

10. What number would be required in order to 
furnish each member of our religious Society, capable 


of reading, who is destitute of a copy, and unable to 
purchase it ? 


11 





Ai, 


How many Bibles and Testaments are now on 
hand? 


REVIEW. 
For Friends’ Review. 
MACAULAY’S HISTORY. 


authorities 
witness 


When examining, last week, the 
adduéed to criminate Wm. Penn, 
was overlooked. 


one 


Avaux, the representative of the French mon- 
arch at the court and camp of James, during 
his invasion of Ireland, is quoted as writing to 
Louis that he had seen a letter from Penn in 
which it is asserted that an invasion of the north- 
ern counties would shew that the friends of th 
exiled king were more numerous than ever On 
this statement our author founds some of his 
severest Wm. Penn. A few 
months after the date assigned to this pretended 
letter, Penn appeared before King William in 
council ; magnanimously owned his obligations 
to James, his love for him, whether in prosp rity 
or adversity, but declared “ that he had never 
had the wickedness even to think of endeavoring 
to restore him that crown which had fallen from 
his head.” If then we assume that the French 
ambassador’s letter warrants the construction 
which Macaulay places upon it, there arises a 
question of veracity between Penn and Avaux. 
The antecedents of the former are well known 
What is Macaulay’s account of the latter?) On 
page 50 (Butler’s Ed.) he is described at length. 
We need however quote but two sentences. 
“‘ But it is not too much to say that of the dif- 
ference between riyht and wrong Avaux had no 
more notion than a brute. One sentiment was 
to him in the place of religion and morality, a 
superstitious and intolerant devotion to the crown 
which he served. This sentiment pervades all 
his despatches, and gives a color to all his 
thoughts and words.” Ina question of truthful- 
ness between William Penn and the Count of 
Avaux, then, few will probably hesitate. But 
it will be more difficult to determine what pre- 
cise position, in the scale of morals, that writer 


charges against 


| holds, who dares to pollute the stream of Hi 


tory with the feculence of one whom 
himself ranked in moral sensibility 
brutes. 


he had 
with the 
Toa mind of ordinary sagacity and candor, 
position of Wm. Penn at this period presents 
embarrassment. The recent revolution had left 
the kingdominaferment. Men reverted to tl 
results of that which had preceded it, and were, 
when the first feeling of relief from the tyranny 
of James was over, led to doubt the permanency 
of the new dynasty. Politicians, in all 
proverbially selfish, in that, trained to a great 
extent in the profligacy of the Court of the re- 
storation, the most abandoned of any in modern 
times, naturally sought to protect themselves 
against the fresh changes which theyanticipated. 
The open advocates or James were many and, in 
the north, powerful. The courtiers who had 
followed the exiled monarch were pressing for 
invasion from France. Louis XIV, alth 


un 
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flushed with his great successes, and anxious to 
avail himself of the opportunity of virtually an- 
nexing England to his vast empire, was wary ; 
James had become, in adversity, timid if not 
pusillanimous. It required all the arts of the 
disaffected in England, and the courtiers at St. 
Germains, to bring the two monarchs to a reso- 
lution to attack a people, defended by their in- 
sular position, led by a warlike Prince, and likely, 
whatever might be their intestine divisions, to 
unite in a determined resistance to a foreign foe. 
Wm. Penn was the avowed personal friend 
James—as his father was before him. He was 
bound to him by well known kindnesses, 
force of his religious convictions was not appre- 
ciated, if, indeed, at all comprehended, by the 
men engaged in political intrigues. When look- 
ing round for the means of inciting to 
the cautious monarchs at St. Germains and 
Paris, the well known name of Penn was likely 
to be freely used, especially in France, where he 
was only known as the personal friend of James 
and the son of his old companion in arms. . Be- 
fore the council, a Penn freely admitted that 
James had written to him from St. Germains, 
but he justly said a at he could not prevent peo 
ple from writing to him. His noble frankness 
and consistency, and the failure of the evidence 
to implicate i disposed William to discharge 
him at once; he, however, was brought to trial, 
and acquitted. Shortly after, during the alarm 
occasioned by the French fleet in the Channel, 
he was again arrested and again acquitted. The 
warrant founded on the pretended confes- 
sion Preston, the witness so effectually dis- 
credited by his modern accuser himself, induced 
him to withdraw for a time, yet not without so- 


ol 


liciting an opportunity to defend himself before | 


the King’s Minister, which he did so effectually 
that Sidney remained his friend, and took an 


active partin procuring his final acquittal by the 


Privy Council in 1693. 


It may further be remarked that no item of | 


is adduced by 


his malicious charges 


new proof Macaulay to sustain 
, unless it be the statement 
of that famous Count of ’ Avaux, in discrediting 
whom he has exhausted the power of our 


English speech. 


In what temper our honored friend met the 


~ wer ms which were thus permitted to assail | 


him, the following passage from a letter to Thos. 
1] ila a ited a few months after his retirement, 
will shew: “ By this time thou wilt have heard 
of the renewal of my troubles. * * The jea- 
lousies of some and unworthy dealings of others, 
have made way for them; but under and over it 
all, the ancient Rock has been my shelter and 
comfort; and I hope yet to see your faces with 
our ancient satisfactions. The Pord grant it, if 
it be for his glory, whose I desire to be, in all 
conditions ; for this world passeth away and the 
form and beauty of it fadeth; but there are 
eternal habitations for the faithful; amongst 


action | 
at | 


| 


The | 


} 
} 


|; one thing be 


| door. 


| needed it, 
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whom I pray that my lot may be, rather than 
amongst the princes of the earth.”’ 

In an Epistle To the people of God called 
Quakers,”’ written about this time, the following 
touching allusion to his trials occurs 

“ And now, my friends, concerning the present 
tossings and revolutions of things that are in the 
world, let your eye be to God; believe not every 
spirit, nor lay hands suddenly on persons or 
things, but be humble and sober, and do to others 
as you would that they should do to you, and 
stand still that you may see the salvati nof God 
come in His own way, for so you are to rec 
it and share in it. And for those 
have almost darkened ; 
suffering brother, be neither troubled nor capti- 
vated by them, but keep your minds ch: in 
the dwellings of truth, and possess your si yuls in 
patience, and in this true frame of spirit r 
ber me, as I have never forgotten you. 

I am innocent both of 


ive 
clamors that 
air against ur 


the me, ¥ 


iste 


mem- 
But of 


assured, the 


,| imputation of Jesuitism, Popery, and plots, and 


my God will in his good time confound thei 
vices that trouble me and you with their 

things, though I beseech him to forgive th 
thors of them as I desire mercy for my own 
soul. I have Jitt/e deserved this measure and 
usage any of the people of this nation. 
The Lord Almig rhty knows I have universally 
sought the liberty peace it, and that 
nothing may take place tuo spoil or hinder that 
good work ; nor can any upon earth jus tly task 
me with advancing any one thing that unbecomes 
a€ hristian and an eaten neither blood, 
Popery, money, nor slavery, can be laid at my 
I wrought as well as I could with the 
strength and instruments I had, for ral 
good. If some things were done that were not 
well done and pleased not, it was no fault of 


au- 


from 


and of 


a gent 


mine, and that is well known to many persons of 


ionable truth. 
neve 


unquest 
se] r 
that of a free 


hut 


erers 


of COMMESS! 


accepte d 
and 


sit 


any 
common solicitor for suf} 
of all sorts and in all parties, which made my 
eral. I thought 
e that office, uld know no 
man after the flesh, nor suffer bounds to any that 
nor do | that 
good one can under any government, 
a fault, for which a man ought to | 
mye or evilly entreate rd.’ 

We may well close this paper with that beau- 
tiful oul touching testimony to the character of 
William Penn, publish 1 not long after his de- 
cease, by the 1 his own monthly meet- 
ing. It is cotemporaneous testimony of the 
highest charact¢ Pr; it was made public when the 
principal occurrences of his eventful life were 
yet well remembered ; it was the witness of men 
of pure and religious lives, given under a sense 
of religious obli gations. 

‘“ Hew vreat abilities, of an excel- 
lent sweetness of dis position ; : quick of thought 


. 1 
couversation very @g that 


charity, which gay 


h 
mil 


find in my conscience 
doing what 
is a sin or 


nembe rs of 


was a m: in of 
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and of re ady utterance ; ‘full of the qualifications 
of true discip leship, even love without dissimu- 
lation ; as extensive in charity as comprehensive 
in knowledge, and to whom malice and ingrati- 
tude were utter strangers—ready to forgive ene- 
mies, and the ungrateful were not excepted. 

“Had not the management of his temporal 
affairs been attended with some deficiencies, envy 
itself would be to seck for matter of accusation, 
and judging in charity, even that part of his con- 
duct may be attributed to a peculiar sublimity of 
mind. 

“Notwithstanding which, 
straining his character 
learned 


he may without 
, be ranked among the 
cood—and great ; whose abilities are 
sufficiently manifeste .d throughout his elaborate 
writings, which are so m: any lasting monume nts | 
of his admired qualifications, and are the esteem | 


of learned and judicious men among all persua- 
Si0ODS. 


And although in old age, by reason of some 
shocks of a violent disease, his intellect was | 
much impaired, yet his sweetness and loving dis- 
position surmounted its utmost efforts, and re- 
mained whe 2n reason almost failed. 

‘In fine, he was learned without vanity ; apt 
without forw: ardness ; facetious in conversation, 
yet weighty and serious—of an extraordinary 
greatness of mind, yet void of the stain of am- | 


bition ; as free from rigid gravity 
of unsee 


as he was clear 
mly levity ; a man—a se holar—a frie nd; 


a minister surp ussing in speculative endowments, 
whose memorial will be valued by the wise, and 
blessed with the just.” C. 


THE CHIEFS, HEADMEN 


TONAWANDA BAND 


AND WARRIORS OF THE 
OF THE SENECAS, 

To the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
We are again constrained t appeal to you, 
not for any official favor whic h you may have | 
power to ‘dis spense, but to use the influence of 
your position to prevent the Government of the 
United States from active measures to do us a 
great wrong. 

If left to ourselves, and to the protection | 
which the laws afford us, we can make good our | 
defence against the Ogden Land Company, and | 


secure ourselves in the peaceful enjoyment of | 


. | 
our homes at Tonawanda; but we are disturbed | Company propose to add an equal amount to 


and grieved when we have reason to expect the | 
active hostility of the General Government, 
rected against us in the most secret, and there- | 
fore in the most dangerous manner. 

It is known to you that the Ogden Land Com- 
pany claim our lands on which we live in the 
County of Genesee and State of New York, 
and known as the Tonawanda Reservation, by 


virtue of a Treaty made with certain Chiefs and | T 


Headmen of the Seneca nation of Indians on 
the 20th of May, 1842. 


It is also known to you, that we, the Toma- 


wanda Band of the Seneca Indians, deny the 


di- | i 
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binding obligation of that treaty upon us, and 
still remain in the possession of the Reservation, 
interrupted only by the intrusions of certain 
white men, whom the Ogden Land Company 
have sent upon us in disregard and violation of 
the laws of New York. Our legal rights in the 
premises have been, in many forms, presented to 
the Courts of the State of New York, and have 
uniformly been sustained. From a judgment of 
the highest Court of this State, deciding that 
the terms of the Treaty in respect to the apprais- 
al of the Indian Improvements, had not been 
complied with by the Company, and that such 
appraisal and an award in pursuance thereof, 
were conditions precedent to the right of the 
Company to possess the reservation, the Trustee 
of the Company has appealed to the Supreme 
| Court of the United States. That appeal now 
remains undetermined in that Court. 

The Supreme Court of the State of New 
York has also adjudged, that it is the duty of 


the County Judge of Genesee County, on com- 


| plaint made to “him with due proof of settle- 


ment and residence by white persons on the re- 


| servation, to issue a warrant for their removal. 


The Company have appealed from that judg- 
ment to the Court of Appeals of the State of 
New York. 

If these judgments shall be affirmed, then 
our forbearance, and patience, and submission 


| to the laws of the Country, will be rewarded by 


having secured to us the unmolested possession 


| and enjoyment of our homes. 


We believe those judgments will be affirmed, 
and until they are reversed, we confidently sub- 
mit, that the dignity and high character of the 
tribunals by which they have been pronounced, 
require acquiescence therein by all persons and 


| public officers, having duties to perform or in- 


terests relating to the Tonawanda Reservation. 

In this state of the question, as we are in- 
formed, the Government is again solicited to 
send for distribution among the individual In- 


dians, out of Council, wherever and howsoever 


| they may be found, the improvement money, 


amounting tonearly $16, 000, awarded under the 
Treaty of 1842 for the Indian improvements in 


the Tonawanda Reservation. 


We are also informed that the Ogden Land 


that sum for distribution in like manner, as an 


inducement to us to surrender the Reservation. 

We are advised by the Counsel we employ, 
that the payment of that money to the Indians, 
enumerated in a certain award made by Horace 
Gay and Ira Cook, would not be a compliance 


| with the requirements of the Treaty of 1842, 


because their award does not conform to the 
Treaty, because Mr. Gay was named arbitrator 
wholly without authority, after the right of ap- 
pointment vested by the Treaty in the Sec retary 
of War had been “fully spent, in the appoint- 


ment of the late Thomas C. Love, and after the 
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arbitr itors first ap weeinned, tot oaks oan ‘filed comport with the act of sending $16,000 of 
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their award, and fully exhausted their authority | money for distribution among ignorant men, in- 


over the subject. 

In the present state of the question we believe 
it is wholly impossible to divest us of the right 
to the possession of our lands, except by means 
of a new treaty, made with all the forms pre- 
scribed by law, and to which we shall be volun- 
tary parties. At least we have confidence in 
the strength of our legal position. We fear 
nothing but insidious means. 

If individual Indians may be approached by 


the hired agents of the Ogden Company, tempt- | 


ed with the offer of money, and the secret per- 
suasions of those agents, to consent to abandon 
the Reservation; if the General Government 
shall authorize this mode of assailing us to de- | 
prive us of our lands, then we have reason for 
apprehensiof#. Hitherto the public sentiment | 
of our white brethren and neighbors has sus- 
tained and encouraged us in our lomg contro- 
versy. Those friends may be deceived and 
driven from our support, by a seeming want of 
fidelity on the part of the Indians in resisting 
the Ogden Company, should individual Indians 
yield to such solicitations. 

Have we legal rights to the Tonawanda Reser- | 
vation? So the Courts have adjudged, and we, 
our women and children, are dee p ly, vitally, in- 
terested in maintaining those rights. What 
reason, or equity, or respect for the laws of the 
United States, is there, in permitting these irre- 
sponsible agents to solicit individual Indians to 
barter away in secret, out of Council, separate 
from their brethren, their title and claim to their 


lands? If we are indeed subject to the laws of | surrender of 


the United States regulating intercourse with 
the Indian Tribes, then our right and title to 
our lands can only be acquired by treaty, pur- | 
suant to the Constitution, and any person di- | 
rectly or indirectly treating with us in any other 
way, is guilty of a misdemeanor punishab le by 
fine and imprisonment. 


If it shall be said that oe treaty has been 


perfected, and these are indirect means to pre- 
vail on the Indians to go away from their reser- 


vation and acce pt the consideration provided by |’ 


that treaty, the plain and unanswerable rejoinde: r 
is, that the Courts have adjudged that the 
treaty has not been perfected, that our right to 
hold our lands remains unimpaired: and there- 
fore we ask, what process of reason can an in- 
telligent mind employ to prove that we have 
not valid claims to our homes, despite a treaty, 
made, not with our assent, but against our ear- 
nest, repeated, and constant protestations ? 
Language cannot add anything to the obvi- 
ous impropriety of subjecting us to such a mode 
of attack. It is the popular claim of the day, 
that the General Government is paternal in its 
relations to us, that it guards us from imposi- 
tion and protects us against the frauds of its 
evil disposed citizens. How does that claim 








capacitated by law from making executory con- 

| tracts, and yet its acceptance solicited, and the 
money paid in isolated cases, when the virtue 
of the Indians to resist the temptation has not 
the support of the presence and the counsel of 
their brethren ? 

And what a consideration is offered! About 
$30,000 all told, for 12,800 acres of land, as 
| valuable almost, as any other tract of agricultu- 
iral lands, of equal extent in the State of New 
York ;—marketable to-day for $500,000, if im- 
mediate possession and clear title could be given 
on the sale. 

What will be our fate, should we accept this 
| money and leave Tonawanda ? In twelve months, 
| probably, the money would be gone. There 
| would remain to us, the right to locate upon the 
| hills of the Cattaraugus reservation, to clear the 
lands of the timber, which would not pay for 
| the labor required to remove it; to get our liv- 
ing from a hard and unproductive soil. The 
white men, with all their energy, and educa- 
tion, and practical intelligence, could never 
| prosper, and scarcely find subsistence there. The 
Tonawandas, impoverished and discouraged and 
|friendless too, among the redmen inhabiting 
that reservation, and who would look upon our 
immigration with an evil-eye, would perish. 
| With us, the question of holding on to, or sur- 
rendering Tonawanda, is a question of life and 
death. 

We earnestly desire that no improvement 
|money, intended as the consideration for the 
our homes, may be sent here for 
distribution until we call for it. 
| Let us be left alone to make good our right 
to our lands before the Courts of the Co untry. 
If we fail there, then it will be soon enough for 
| the Ogden Company to insist on our removal. 

itil then, will not the Government keep the 
}money which the Company has placed in the 
Treasury away from us, or if it must be sent 
| here, im pose as a condition, to be faithfully ob- 
served in letter and spirit, that it shall be of- 
fered to us only in open Council ? 

Such a course of procedure will be our pro- 
| tection. For watching over us, and guarding 
us to that extent, we will remember you with 
gratitude. 

Signed by 20 Chiefs and 54 Headmen and 
Warriors. 

December, 1855. 





WHY GAS GOES OUT IN COLD WEATHER. 

Mr. Douglass, Secretary of the New York 
Gas Regulator Company, writes a letter to the 
press to tell the people why the gas fails in cold 

weather, and the remedy therefor. He SYS : 
“Where the frost strikes the pipe, in crossing 
under iron gratings, from the sidewalk, or in al- 
leyways, or any other opening, it freezes the 
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condensation of gas, making a kind of erystal- 
lization or gauzework like a spider-web, and, 
where the pipe is not too large, will completely 
stop the flow of gas. This net-work is similar 
to a spider-web. In most instances it can 
be thawed out by simply holding a flame from 
a newspaper, or from a torch of pine wood and 
alcohol upon a shovel ; it will in a few minutes 
be entirely free. All wet metres should be 
filled with aleohol immediately. If not done, 
pipes crossing open passages should be boxed 
or covered with woollen coverings.” —New York 
Express. 

THE DUTCH, THE UNITED STATES AND THE JA- 

PANESE. 

According to a Caleutta correspondent of the 
London Times, a Dutch official, selected espe- 
cially from the Hague, was sent to Japan to 
make such suggestions to the Japanese as would 
be acceptable to them, in their negotiations 
with the United States embassy under Commo- 
dore Perry. The Dutch being more familiar 
with the Japanese character and institutions, 
on account of their long intercourse with them, 
knew what restrictions it would be necessary to 
put in the way, to preventa free commerce with 
foreign nations, to the injury of the Dutch ; and 
thus, while fully acquiescing with Commodore 
Perry, in a desire for a treaty of peace and am- 
ity with us, with permission to our ships to en- 
ter two ports merely for supplies, they studi- 
ously debarred us from extendin g our commer- 
cial relations, save through Japanese officers. 
Even then they were so much trammelled, and 
so completely at the mercy of the government, 
that a commercial intercourse, to any extent, 
was quite out of the question. It is also stated 
that the Dutch official before alluded to, has, 
since his arrival in Japan, acted as a kind of 
foreign Secretary to the imperial government. 
All this is important, if true, and may be said 
to constitute the key to the difficulties which 
have since attended the full execution of the 
treaty. 


J. BRIGHT ON EDUCATION AND WAR. 

From a speech made by Mr. Bright, before a 
meeting of the Mechanics’ Institute in Manches- 
ter, we make the following extracts. Speaking 
of the modern cheap press as an educator, Mr. 
Bright says: 

What a wonderful thing is one of these news- 
papers! It is well written, and as good in tone 
and morals, as one of the old and costly papers 


| 
we have been accustomed to see. Louk at its 


conténts, A steamer comesin from the United 
States, a great ship from Australia, a mail from 
Ind‘a and China, despatches and correspondence 
from that unhappy region where four Christian 
naticns are engaged in mutual slaughter, mes- 
sages by telegraph from all the great capitals of 
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Europe, all the tidings from all quarters of the 
globe are gathered into that wonderful sheet, 
which for 1d. is placed before you every day. 

Cheap books and cheap papers offer great fa- 
cilities to parents not only to improve them- 
selves, but to continue the education of their 
children; and by education, [ do not mean a 
knowledge of Greek and Latin, so much asa 
knowledge of facts, and a habit of thinking and 
reasoning upon them, and the creation of purer 
tastes than generally prevail among large clas- 
ses of the people. I intend by it also that 
training which enables men to act well as citi- 
zens, and to exert a salutary influence on the 
affairs of the community to which they belong. 

In this country there is something like twi- 
light on political questions and principles; it is 
not dark, nor yet is it broad daylight; but we 
are just in that state of partial seeing and par- 
tial knowledge, which lays us open to imposition, 
and makes us the victims of fear and of panic. 

Within the last half-a-dozen years we have 
had nearly as many exhibitions of terror and il- 
lustrations of what I mean by panic. In 1850, 
this great nation almost trembled at an appari- 
tion of a gentleman from Italy who was reputed 
to wear red stockings; and after an immense 
amount of excitement, Parliament passed an 
act wholly useless, and at which now everybody 
is willing to laugh, but which was enough to al- 
lay the fear which had been created by this im- 
aginary danger. 

The following year there was another alarm. 
We were to be invaded; 60,000 Frenchmen 
were to come over in one night. ‘The people of 
England believed it. They were told that the 
French navy was being greatly increased; that 
the army was enormous, and that railroads were 
being made to the coasts to bring troops down 
to the shipsin which they were to be conveyed, 
on some foggy night, to England. The only 
part that was true was, that railroads were being 
made in France, which was not unlikely, seeing 
how useful they had proved themselves in Eng- 
land. But there was no increase ofthe army 
and none of the navy; and yet this people, 
which, on ‘all foreign questions, appear to see 
“men as trees walking,” became alarmed, and 
permitted, or forced their rulers to call out the 
militia, and to vote more taxes for both army 
and navy. Two years later, it was discovered, 
by the same process of twilight examination, or 
half knowledge, that Russia was dangerous to 
Europe and to England. By and by weshall 
find out that Cardinal Wiseman, the French in- 
vasion, and the Russian Emperor may be all 
classed in the same list of imaginary perils. A 
‘little more knowledge and a little more calm 
| thinking would have saved us from being ridicu- 
‘lous in the instances of the Pope and the French, 
and from the damage and the guilt of war in 
the case of Russia. 

We are told that the Russian empire is a 
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adienene empire ; ‘thi at the a half-sav- 
de spot over hordes of ; that the 
barbarian of the North menaces the civilization 
of the South and West of Europe, X&c. Is it! 
not ar thing that St. Petersburg, the 
capital of this barbarous empire, though but a 
modern city, has alibrary, which, in size, ranks | 
thethird in Europe, and is said to 


Cz ir is 
age Savages 


a singul 


contain | 


10,000 volumes more than the British Museum? | 


that at the 
tremity barbarous empire here i is a city 
which some wretched and sanguinary fanatics | 
in this country wish that the allied fleets 
should utterly destroy; a city, the foundations | 
of which were laid but 60 years ago, and which 
exported to this country in the year 1848—the 
r of famine in Ireland-more than 5,300,000 
bushels of erain ? Surel ay, there is somethin gr | 
nd better than barbarism in facts like 
these; and yet the people of Englan l have been 
supplied with mental aliment, for two years past | 
or more, full of prejudice, full of exaggeration, 
| full of falsehood, and the policy they have 
| has been based on misapprehensions 
st character. 


as strange 
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At a recent meeting of this Society in New 
York, Mr. delivered an interesting ad- 
dress on the subject of explorations in Africa, 
especially in the interior eastward of Liberia. 
He proposes to make a survey of that region 
with the design of assisting future colonists to 
secure a more healthy home than the neighbor- 
hood of the coast, where malaria and the dis- 
eases it produces prevail. The children of the 
tribes of the interior and even the adult natives 
who had been sent to Monrovia, had died in 
this deadly region. What the African mind 
wanted was that aggressive, enterprising _— 
which is the leading element of Anglo-Saxon 
civilization. 

The chiefs and people of the interior were 
anxious to learn from the Liberians, and Mr. 
P. showed the members a letter to President 
Roberts, written on cotton paper, made by the 
natives, and in the Arabic character. The wri- 
ting was in black and red ink, and called for 
Bibles in the Arabic language. 

AJl the settlements in Liberia are on the 
coastand within 16 miles. At the distance of 
25 or 30 miles there are falls in the St. Paul 
and other rivers, the country becomes high and 
broken, cattle and horses thrive, and the man- 
grove swamps, where the malaria prevails, are not 
met with. In this region the air is salubrious, and 
as President Roberts stated, acted on him like 
a tonic. 

Mr. Pease called on the Society to encourage 
-this attempt to gather information so valuable 
ina commercial and scientific point of view.— 
Am. Publishers’ Circular. 
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From the N 
THE NEW 
BY J. G. 
By fire and cloud, across the desert sand, 
And through the parted waves, 
From their long bondage, with an outstretched haail, 
God led the Hebrew slaves! 


ational Era. 
EXODUS.* 
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| Dead as the letter of the Pentateuch, 


As Egypt’s statues cold, 

In the adytum of the sacred book 
Now stands that marvel old. 

* Lo, God is great!’’ the simple Moslem says 
We seek the ancient date, 

Turn the dry scroll, and make that living phrase 
A dead one: “ God was great |’ 

And, like the Coptic monks by Mousa’s wells, 
We dream of wonders past, 

Vague as the tales the wandering Arab tells, 
Each drowsier than the last. 

O fools and blind! Above the Pyramids 
Stretches once more that hand, 

And tranced Egypt, from her stony lids, 

‘lings back her veil of sand. 
And morning-smitten Memnon, 
And, listening by his Nile, 

O’er Ammon’s grave and awful visage breaks 
A sweet and human smile. 
Not, as before, with hail and fire, and call 
Of death for midnight graves, 
But in the stillness of the noonday, fall 
The fetters of the slaves. 
No longer through the Red Sea, as of old 
The bondmen walk dry shod; 
Through human hearts, by love of Him controlled, 
Runs now that path of God! 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreien INTELLIGENCE.—The new steamer Per- 
sia arrived at New York on the 9th inst., with dates 
to the 26th ult. 

The hopes of peace were growing stronger, but 
nothing definite had trans pited. Tt was stated 
that the French and English cabinets had come 
to an entire agreement as to the mode in which 
negotiations should be carried on. Orders had 
been transmitted to the Russian army in the Cri- 
mea to suspend hostilities till the result of the ne- 
qe is known. Similar orders had not been 
given by the Allies at the last accounts, but it was 
declared that the actual signing of the prelimina- 
ries would be immediately followed by a general 
armistice, and it was hoped that such an armistice 
would be concluded early in the present month. 
No place of meeting had been fixed upon, - was 
it certainly kuown whether Prussia would be ad- 
mitted as a party to the negotiations. Sardinia 
probably would be. 

The acceptance of the Austrian propositions 
had been published officially at St. Petersburg. 
The announcement states that the chief condition 
is the neutralizatton of the Black Sea, to be secured 
by a treaty between Russia and Turkey, Russia 
being aan to discuss the other points. It is ru- 
mored that the Allies intend to maintain an army 
of occupation in Turkey till the reforms in favor of 
the Christians are firmly established,—a plan ex- 
tremely distasteful both to Russia and Turkey,— 
and that Austria proposes to maintain her army in 


* One of the latest and most interesting items of Eastern news is 
the statement that Slavery has been formally and totally abolished 
in Egypt. 
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the Danubia n Principalities so long yas the Allies 
occupy Turkey. 

Accounts from the Crimea are to the 9th ult. 
The cold was intense, and the sea had frozen along 
or but the ice soon disappeared. There 
had been much snow. The cold in Asia Minor 
had also been excessive, and snow and ice ren- 
dered communication dangerous, even with Erze- 
roum, where the Turks were anxiously awaiting 
the reinforcements landed at Trebizond. 

ENnGLaND.—Parliament was to meet on the 3lst 
ult. TT. B. Macaulay has announced to his con- 
stituents his wish to retire from the post of repre- 
sentative for Edinburgh, and from political life. 
The new steamer ao of the Belgian Trans- 
atlantic Company, put t vack to Southampton dis- 
abled, and was taken into dock for repairs. 

France.—The Council of War has closed its 
sittings. The loading of the ships intended for 
the Crimea has been provisionally suspe nded. 

Russia.—As many as 300 vessels laden with salt 
and other necessaries, from Germany, Denmark 
and Sweden, had arrived at Russian ports in the 
Baltic, but very few ships laden with colonial pro- 
duce had been able to reach port, owing to the re- 
turn of cold weather. Large quantities of grain 
were ready for shipment at Riga, but some vessels 
laden therewith for St. Petersburg, were frozen in. 

ItaLy.—A person from Manchester has been in 
Naples, endeavoring to organize an extensive 
growth of cotton by free Jabor. A large quantity 
of land in that country is said to . ye adapted to the 
culture, and cotton is actually grown both i in Sicily 
and on the continent, though not in amount equal 
to the consumption. It is believed that with cap- 
ital and enterprise, it would not be difficult to pro- 
duce it lor exportation. 

It is stated that all the orange and Jemon trees 
were frozen in the night of the 20th ult., in the 
neighborhood of Massa and Carrara. The loss is 
estimated at nearly $20,000. 

DenMaRK.—The Conference on the Sound Dues 
was composed of the representatives of twelve 
The Danish deputy proposed a plan for 
the capitalization of the Dues, but as all the mate- 
rials had not been collected which the members 
thought necessary, the Conference adjourned, to 
the end of last month. 

Ecyet.—Alexandria and Cairo now communi- 
cate with each other by railway and electric tele- 

graph. By the former the distance is eight hours. 

‘The commission ior the piercing of the Isthmus 
of Suez has arrived at Alexandria from its explor- 
g journey. The results hitherto ascertained are 
al le. The commission considers that it will 
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Domestic.—The Governors of Ohio and New 
York have forwarded to their respective Legisla- 
tures a communic atio 1 rece ived b ry them, puar- 
porting to come from the Governor elect and the 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of Kansas, 
which states that they have authentic 
that an overwhelming force of Missourians is or- 

ganizing on their border, for the avowed purpose 
of invading the Territory, demolishing its towns, 
and butchering its Free State c itizens ; and requests 
that such steps may be taken by the people of the 
States as hamanity suggests, to prevent such an 
outrage. Probably similar letters have been sent 
to the other Northern States. It is apprehended 
that the threatened invasion will take place when 
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he} new ly. gleaned flees of the State Government 
nieet at Topeka, on the 4th of next month, for the 
purpose ol organization. The settlers are prepar- 
ing for detence e, and civil war appears immiuent. 
| Armed bands are said to be forming in various 
| States to go to Kansas, under pretence of settle- 
ment. 

The President has issued a Proclamation on the 
subject of these apprehended outbreaks, denonn- 
cing the penalties of the law against all who are 
guilty either of insurrection or invasion, and avow- 
ing bis determination to employ the entire force: 
the Federal Government to maintain authority in 
| the Territory. 

In the Cincinnati slave case, the 
taken out of the custody of the U.S. Marshal by 
the Sheriff, under a writ of habeas corpus issued 
| by Judge Burgoyne, but subsequently the Shenff, 
| doubting the authority of the Judge to yvrant the wri 
| gave up the prisoners again to the Marshal. The 
Judge having been c calle: d away by other business, 
| the claim to the fugitives was brought before the U. 

S. Commissioner, “but at our last accounts was not 
| decided. The Corone rs Jury gave a verdict that the 
| child was killed by its mot her, and it was thought 

weobiatibe a criminal process for murder would be 
instituted against her, and that the State auihon- 
|ties would not permit her to be taken out ot their 
jurisdiction until after a trial for that crime. 

The ice in the harbor ef Baltintore last week 
| was thirteen inches thick, and Chesapeake Bay 

was frozen for a Seman ol seventy miles from 
| Annapolis. Norfolk harbor has been closed by 
ice. 

Pa. Lecistaturr.—The Senate has had under 
| consideration the bill introduced into that body to 
| repeal the testraining liquor law, and establish a 


fugitives were 





license system, with two proposed substitutes, 
one of which, proposing to confine licenses to 
| hotels and taverns under stringent regulations, 


was adopted on the 12th. A remonstrance 
against the repeal of the restraining law, signed 
by 5426 women of Philadelphia, present- 
ed on the 8th, and two others on the 9th 
signed respec tively by 459 and 200 women of the 
same plac e. Re monstrauces were aiso prese ntea 
from other counties. ° 
In the House, the Judiciary Committee reported 

adversely upon the bill tochange the venue inthe 
case of Passmore Williamson against J. K. Kane, 
from Delaware to Philadelphia County. A joint 
resolution instructing our U. 8. Senators to vote for 
the repeal of the Kansas-Nebraska act 
substitution therefor of the Oregon bill, 
finitely postponed. 

Concress.—The Senate passed a resolution on 
the 6th, appropriating $15000 to supply fuel to 
the suflering poor of Washington and Georgetown, 
the Mayors of those cities being made the dis- 
tributors of the money. On the 7th, the resolu- 
tion directing the Committee on Finance to pre- 
| pare and report the general appropriation bills was 
passed. 

The House elected its Sergeant-at-arms, Door- 
keeper, and Postmaster, on the 6th. Eight dollars 
per day in addition to his regular salary, were or- 
dered to be paid to the late Clerk, who presided 
| over the House until the election of Speaker. On 
| the 7th, the Speaker was authorized to appoint the 
Standing Committees, which were not announced 
up to the 13th. Several attempts to elect a 
Printer failed, neither candidate having a majority 
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